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OVERVIEW 


1. This is the report of a survey of sex education in Wisconsin 
High Schools.? 

2. The term “sex education” as used in this report is more 
than the biology of reproduction. Sex education includes “all 
measures which may help human beings of any age, especially in 
childhood and youth, to meet the problems or situations of life 
that have their origin in human sex relations and the sex instinct— 
problems that inevitably come in some form into the experience 
of every normal human being.”? These problems extend over a 
vast range of life’s experience from simple matters of personal 
sex health to complicated physical, mental, and social relation- 
ships that concern marriage and the family. 

3. A review of several major documents and reports on children 
and general education in the nation and in Wisconsin reveals 
that schools share with the home, church, and other community 
agencies a responsibility for the sex education of boys and girls. 

4. A summary of surveys conducted among high schools 
throughout the United States shows a gradual trend toward wider 


1This study of the nature of sex education in the high schools of Wisconsin was 
sponsored jointly by the Wisconsin Association of Secondary School Principals and 
the University of Wisconsin School of Education. It was financially supported by a 
grant from the University of Wisconsin Graduate School. Dale A. Wesenberg, now 
a teacher at West High School, Madison, Wisconsin, served as the research assistant 
under the direction of professors Svend Riemer (sociology) and Warren H. South- 
worth (education). Extensive and valuable help was rendered by the University of 
Wisconsin Computing Service in tabulating some of the data obtained from high school 
principals. 

2Ray H. Everett, “What Is Sex Education!’’ Journal of Social Hygiene, Vol. 
XXIX, No. 9, December, 1943. 
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acceptance of the high school’s responsibility for sex education, 
and more efforts to include sex education as an integral part of 
the high school program. There are few recent intensive studies 
of sex education in high schools on a statewide basis. 

5. Data from 78% of Wisconsin high schools are included in 
this study. 

6. A great majority of Wisconsin high schools are offering some 
instruction in sex education. 

7. The extent to which some topics in sex education are taught 
through certain high school courses is tabulated for each organiza- 
tional type of high school. This part of the report points up some 
of the strengths and weaknesses of present programs. 

8. Information about the development of sex education pro- 
grams is summarized in terms of: Who were among the first to 
recognize the need for sex education? Who assisted in planning 
the program? What available resources have been used in the 
program? 

9. Many school administrators, in spite of certain “road-blocks,” 
are forward-looking in their plans for expanding programs of sex 
education. 


10. The background of preparation and experience of many 


of today’s high school teachers is favorable to their participation 
in a program of sex education. 
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CHAPTER I 


SEX EDUCATION AS A HIGH SCHOOL RESPONSIBILITY 


Tue rrostem of orienting each generation of young people to the 
aspects of human living which have to do with the relations of 
the sexes is one which constantly faces society. The scope and 
nature of these relations are broad and varied, including atti- 
tudes and conduct associated with personal development, friend- 
ships, courtship, marriage, and parenthood. 

Before analyzing what high schools are doing about this im- 
portant phase of education, we should review educational opinion 
on the question, What part does the home play and what part 
does the school play in sex education? For many years educators 
throughout the country have recognized the joint responsibility of 
parents and teachers in all phases of education, including sex edu- 
cation. It is not a matter of parents wishing to delegate more of 
their duties to an overburdened educational system; rather, it is 
a matter of cooperation between home and school, each doing its 
part. 

Elucidating on this principle, Frances Bruce Strain! says: 

The real part the home plays is not so much on the informational side 
as it is on the emotional—the feeling of the home, the relationship of father 
and mother to each other, the spirit of oneness and family cohesion, the living 
with but not for each other. This is the greatest part, the real part, which 
no school can supply. 

If the purpose of sex education were merely the answering of a few ele- 
mentary questions in regard to reproduction, parents might readily give the 
answers, and that would be that. But when sex education is conceived of as 
provision for the normally unfolding of a child’s sexual nature from baby- 
hood to maturity, as part of his total mental, emotional and physical growth, 
how can we expect to leave part of him behind, as it were, safe in his parents’ 
hands? 

This set of conditions places some responsibility in all grade levels 
of the school to strengthen, reinforce, and supplement the sex 
education of the home. 

In answer to the question why sex education in the high schools, 
Gruenberg and Kaukonen? say: 

Adolescent boys and girls seek every suggestion, every bit of information, 
every bit of guidance that bears on their mutual relationships. Many boys 

1 Frances Bruce Strain, Sex Guidance in Family Life Education, pp. 33-5. New 
York, N. Y.: The Macmillan Company, 1948. 

* Benjamin C. Gruenberg and J. C. Kaukonen, High Schools and oo Education, 


Educational Publication No. 7, pp. XVII-XVIII. Washington, D. C S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1940. 
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and girls would rather turn for help and counsel and information to anybody 
but their parents. The school has shown itself more and more ready to come 
to their assistance. But if the school does not help them, they will seek out- 
side, and they will get information and counsel that is often injurious to their 
physical and spiritual well-being. 


These conditions place special responsibility upon the high 
school in helping boys and girls grow into men and women who 
have their impulses under direction and control for the service of 
individually satisfying and socially acceptable purposes. 

It is probably this point of view which prompted the reference 
to boy-girl relationships in the discussion of worthy home member- 
ship as one of the Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education*® 
in 1918: 


Worthy home membership. Worthy home membership as an objective 
calls for the development of those qualities that make the individual a worthy 
member of a family, both contributing to and deriving benefit from that mem- 
bership. 

This objective applies to both boys and girls. The social studies should 
deal with the home as a fundamental social institution and clarify its rela- 
tion to the wider interests outside. Literature should interpret and idealize 
the human elements that go to make the home. Music and art should result 
in more beautiful homes and in greater joy therein. The coeducational school 
with a faculty of men and women should, in its organization and its activi- 
ties, exemplify wholesome relations between boys and girls and men and 
women. 


In 1938 the Educational Policies Commission‘ said of home and 
family relationships: 


Home and family relationships. Among all social institutions the family 
holds first place as a creator and guardian of human values. What the child 
shall become depends first of all on the kind of family responsible for his 
upbringing .. . 

One important responsibility of education, therefore, is to improve and 
develop home and family life. Effective discharge of this responsibility re- 
quires work with younger children, with adolescents, and with adults . . 
Young people may be helped to master and appreciate the specific knowledges 
and insights needed in marriage, homemaking, and parenthood. 


The 1941 yearbook of the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators was devoted to education for family life. Recogni- 
tion of sex education as an integral part of education for family 
life and of the school’s responsibility in sex education was ex- 
pressed as follows: 


* Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Education, Cardinal Principles of 
Secondary Education, p. 6. Washington, D. C.: U. S. Government F ating Office, 
1918. 

* Educational Policies Commission, The Purposes of Education in American Democ- 
recy, pp. 79-80. Washington, D. C.: The National Education Association, 1938. 
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Difficult as the task is, present trends prophesy that schools must take over 
a greater responsibility for the teaching of what is generally known as sex 
education. Present knowledge has greatly emphasized the need of giving to 
youth and to parents a more understanding realization of sex as it influences 
the body and the mind. The consequence of this is that education all along 
the line must, if it honestly attempts to prepare for present and future living, 
contribute its part to the building within the child of the proper regard for 
sex education and some realization of its meaning.5 


Again, in 1944, the Educational Policies Commission® listed 
family life education as one of the Ten Imperative Educational 
Needs of Youth: “All youth need to understand the significance 
of the family for the individual and society and the conditions 
conducive to successful family life.” Understanding the signifi- 
cance of the family embraces not only the financial and homemak- 
ing aspects of mature living, but includes the educational measures 
which may help human beings of any age to meet the problems and 
situations of life that have their origin in human sex relations. 

In the same year, the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals prepared a booklet based upon the principles and 
philosophy contained in Education for All American Youth. In 
Planning for American Youth the objectives of family life educa- 
tion was described as follows: 

To this end, the school helps its young people by: 

1. Studying family living—caring for children, building a home, making 
a home out of a house, budgeting the income, planning food, clothing the 
family, decorating the home, entertaining friends. 

2. Preparing them to participate in aspects of life involving love, court- 


ship, marriage, and other situations involving relationships with the opposite 
sex. 


3. Giving them opportunity to practice and study consumer problems— 
buying by standards and quality, pricing, purchasing, grading, conserving. 

4. Giving them an opportunity to test, jointly with parents and teachers, 
the success of their actual work experience in the home.7 


More recently, 1948, the Commission on Life Adjustment Edu- 
cation® (appointed by the Commissioner of Education in the U. S. 
Office of Education) in its “Program for Action” listed home and 
family life as an important area, reaffirming the point of view 
expressed in Education for All American Youth, and summarized 
current thinking on purposes, scope, content, methods, curriculum 
organization, special programs, developmental responsibilities, and 

5 American Association of School Administrators, Education for Family Life, p. 96. 
Nineteenth Yearbook. Washington, D. C.: The Association, 1941 

* Educational Policies Commission, Education for All American Youth. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: The National Education Association, 1944. 

7 National Association of Secondary School Principals, Planning for American Youth, 
p. 30. Washington, D. C.: The Association, 1944. 

®U 


. S. Office of Education, Life Adjustment Education for Every Youth, Bulletin 
1951, No. 22. Washington, D. C.: U. 8S. Government Printing Office, 1951 
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administrative arrangements for a program of family life educa- 
tion, which includes sex education. 

Among the 25 recommendations unanimously adopted at the 
concluding sessions of the Midcentury White House Conference 
on Children and Youth® there are two items bearing on sex educa- 
tion: 

That education for parenthood be made available to all through educa- 
tional, health, recreation, religious, and welfare agencies maintaining profes- 
sional standards and staffed by properly qualified individuals. Recommenda- 
tion No. 3. 

That elementary, secondary, college and community education include such 
appropriate experiences and studies of childhood and family life as will help 
young people to achieve the maturity essential to the role of parenthood. 
Recommendation No. 5. 


So much for the national scene. Now let us review briefly 
some of the thinking about sex education in Wisconsin. One of 
the first concrete statewide proposals for including sex education 
in the school curriculum is found in a series of home economics 
booklets prepared and distributed through the State Department 
of Public Instruction in 1939. The third booklet'® in this series 
contains specific suggestions for the high school’s part in sex edu- 
cation. It focuses upon such problems as: (1) how do boy and 
girl friendships aid in establishing ideals of married life; (2) what 
are some problems in choosing a mate; (3) how can partners plan 
to make the most of marriage; and (4) how can the marriage 
ceremony be planned. 

In 1944 the Wisconsin Education Association and the State 
Department of Public Instruction launched the Wisconsin Co- 
operative Education Planning Program to provide help to local 
communities in the study of educational purposes and in the 
improvement of the school curriculum. During the next year 
or two, local and county groups of people from all walks of life 
were encouraged to think about public education, discuss schools, 
and generally define what they want their schools to do. Two 
booklets, The Task of the School (1945) and What Is the 
Job of Public Education? (1946) were issued by the Wisconsin 
State Department of Public Instruction not as blue prints for cur- 
riculum reorganization, but as study guides for professional and lay 
groups in discussing what they believe the task of the school to be. 

® Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth, Platform Recom- 
mendations and Pledge to Children, pp. 2-3. Raleigh, N. C.: Health Publications Insti- 
ae State Department of Public Instruction, Area of Family Relationships, a Sug- 


gestive Guide for the Improvemeat of Instruction in Home Economics. Madison, Wis.: 
The Department, 1939. 
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Groups were requested to summarize and report their studies of the 
schools’ responsibilities. The many reports which came to the State 
Department of Public Instruction from all over the State contained 
abundant evidence that the people of Wisconsin want their high 
schools to include sex education and preparation for home and 
family living. 

The same belief was expressed during discussions in the 1950 
Governor’s Conference on Children and Youth. In the report 
of this conference, the specific recommendations from several of 
the panels include the following:" 

Because they are basic to total life, health and happiness, courses on prepa- 
ration for parenthood and family living should be a regular part of the health 
instruction program in all grades. Panel No. 2. 

Schools will need to prepare teachers to participate in teaching family 
relationships, social hygiene, safety. They will need to acquire the basic 
knowledge of physical, emotional, and mental growth at various age levels— 
pre-school, early school and adolescent years—and understand the processes 
that make a mature individual. Panel No. 6. 

Adolescents need continuing security and affection as well as opportunities 
for developing initiative and trying out their new sense of independence; for 
satisfying associations with their own age group of both sexes; for wholesome 
recreation and for guidance in marital and vocational preparation. Panel 
No. 10. 

Public schools should provide education for parenthood and family living 
through the regular public school curriculum. Panel No. 12. 

That training for family living be started in the early elementary grades 
and continued throughout the school life of the child. Panel No. 17. 

One response to recommendations like those just cited is Re- 
source Units in Personal and Family Living,!* which was prepared 
by the Home Economics Committee in the Wisconsin Cooperative 
Educational Planning Program and issued by the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in April 1952. Its Table of Contents 
includes the following topics: making the most of my appearance, 
developing social ease, understanding myself and others, family 
relations, social and community life for the family, friendship into 
marriage, understanding the job of taking care of children. 

The desirability of sex education is expressed in many ways. It 
is considered a part of the total education of the whole child. The 
schools have a definite part in it, and there is a very significant 
responsibility for the high school to supplement the sex education 
provided in the home and church. What have high schools done 
about sex education? What are high schools doing about it? 

11 Governor’s Conference on Children and Youth, Proceedings of the Conference, 
pp. 38, 46, 56, 60, and 72. Madison, Wis.: The Planning Committee, 1949. 


12 State Department of Public Instruction, Resource Units in Personal and Family 
Living, Curriculum Bulletin 24. Madison, Wis.: The Department, 1952. 








CHAPTER II 


STATUS STUDIES OF SEX EDUCATION IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Severat nationwide studies have been made on the status of sex 
education in high schools. One of the first of these studies is that 
reported by Newell W. Edson,? assistant director of educational 
work in the United States Public Health Service. In 1920 the 
United States Bureau of Education and the United States Public 
Health Service sent a questionnaire to 12,025 accredited and par- 
tially accredited high schools. Replies were received from 6,488 
(53.8%) schools. A careful analysis of the replies yielded the 
following conclusions: 


1. At least one-fifth of the high schools of the country are providing some 
instruction in sex education. 

2. There appears to be a widespread belief among high school principals 
that sex education is needed. 

3. Among the various states there is no uniformity in the ratio of schools 
giving sex education to those not giving it. 

4. The West has apparently progressed somewhat further in developing 
sex education than have other sections of the country. 

5. Not all school subjects are equally adapted to serve as media for sex 
facts. There are, however, some phases of sex education which can be handled 
normally as part of a particular subject or of several subjects. Moreover, a 
wide variety of subjects may serve for presenting at least one phase of sex 
education. 

6. The biological sciences, because of their frequent dealing with sex and 
reproduction in plants and animals, furnish the readiest vehicle for sex educa- 
tion (which in its fact content is mainly biological), and physical education 
courses are possible avenues of approach, though few teachers are taking 
advantage of these opportunities. 

7. Sex instruction is probably given early in the high school program 
because the subjects including it happen to be taught them, rather than be- 
cause of a conscious plan to give such instruction when it is most needed, 
in adolescence. 

8. There is a marked approval of integrated sex education on the part of 
principals, and a feeling that what instruction has been given has met with 
success. 

9. Emergency sex education (i.e., special lectures, pamphlets, exhibits, etc.) 
has less approval than sex instruction given as part of regular subjects in the 
curriculum. 

10. There is apparently as yet no marked realization on the part of prin- 
cipals that sex education should include both instruction and guidance in 
matters pertaining to relationships between the two sexes. 

1l. An exchange of experience among the different schools would un- 


1 Newell W. Edson, “The Status of Sex Education in High Schools,” Education 
Bulletin, No. 14, 1922. 
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doubtedly allow many well-qualified teachers, who are holding back now for 
lack of knowledge of method, to go ahead with sex instruction and guidance. 

12. Most of the reasons for lack of success are the same as for the un- 
success in other teaching, and can be eliminated by proper administration and 
further experience on the part of teachers. The most frequently reported 
reasons include: 


Public opposition or indifference 

Parent opposition, disapproval or indifference 
Inadequate teacher preparation 

Inept personality or attitude of teachers 
Difficulty in segregation of sexes 

Poorly organized instruction 

Lack of teaching materials 


In 1927 a similar study was made by Lidia J. Usilton, assistant 
statistician in the United States Public Health Service, and Newell 
W. Edson? of the American Social Hygiene Association. This 
was a follow-up study to the one made in 1920 by Edson. The 
results were summarized as follows: 


The questionnaires were distributed to the principals of 16,937 senior high 
schools, 5,745, or 34 per cent, of whom replied. The percentage of replies 
to this questionnaire is proportionately 20 per cent less than those received 
from a similar questionnaire of 1920. However, they indicate that during the 
past eight years the high schools have assumed a larger responsibility in giving 
sex education through integration of its several phases in those subjects favor- 
able for their interpretation. 

Integrated sex education in the high school has shown a healthy growth 
in every part of the United States since 1920. The proportion of the schools 
that attempt this integration, based on the total schools replying, increased 
from 15 per cent in 1920 to 29 per cent in 1927. If it be assumed that all 
high schools giving sex education answered the questionnaire, the percent- 
age of schools offering integrated sex education in 1920, based on the total 
senior high schools in the United States, was 8 per cent while in 1927 it was 
10 per cent, this increase occurring in spite of the proportionately smaller 
number of replies in the latter year. 

Returns seem to show that as a means of sex education, the special lecture 
method is losing ground and giving way to the more systematic teaching by 
the regular classroom instructor. 

A greater percentage of large schools gave sex education than the smaller 
schools. Among high schools of less than 100 pupils no difference was re- 
ported between the three and four year high schools giving integrated sex 
education. However, in the three and four year high schools of more than 
100 pupils, approximately only one-half as many 3-year schools as 4-year 
schools offered integrated sex education. 

Although every phase of sex education specified in the questionnaire is 
essentially a part of one or more subjects included in the regular curriculum 

2Lidia J. Usilton and Newell W. Edson, Status of Sex Education in the Senior 


High Schools of the United States in 1927, V. D. Bulletin No. 87. Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1928. 
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of the high school, advantage of the opportunity thereby presented was taken 
by only a very limited number of the schools. Eugenics and heredity were 
topics most frequently integrated in the regular courses. Reproduction ranked 
second, and the significance of seminal emissions, menstruation, and internal 
secretions was taught the least of any of the several phases of sex instruction. 

Supplemental methods for furthering sex education in the form of books, 
pamphlets, and exhibits were used in approximately one-tenth of the high 
schools reporting. 

Physical examinations were being given to all students in 35 per cent of 
the schools reporting, and individual conferences, as a result of the findings 
on examination, were held with the students in 22 per cent of the schools 
reporting physical examinations. 

From one-sixth to one-half the schools reporting were trying to help stu- 
dents to understand and control the emotions, to give them healthy expression, 
and to guide the relationships between boys and girls. 

A definite need for sex education was indicated by the principals of 67 
per cent of the schools reporting, some of which stated that sex educational 
work is meeting with satisfactory results and that expressions of appreciation 
of the work in many instances are being given by the students, the school 
board, the parents, or the general public. 


It should be noted that two years after the 1920 survey the 
United States Public Health Service issued a sex education manual® 
for teachers, setting forth the need for sex education, and outlining 
in detail suggestions for integrating sex education into biology, 
general science, physiology, physical education, home economics, 
social studies, and English courses. This manual was widely dis- 
tributed and, no doubt, had a positive influence upon the promo- 
tion of sex education in many high schools. It was used both 
by high school teachers and principals and by colleges and schools 
of education until 1936 when it was withdrawn for revision. 

In 1938 Benjamin C. Gruenberg* wrote a letter to school super- 
intendents throughout the country asking for (1) suggestions on 
the revision of the teachers’ manual; and (2) indications of the 
obstacles to sex education in high schools. A vast majority of 
the several hundred responses expressed approval of a revision 
of the teachers’ manual. The difficulties and obstacles reported 
were divided into six major groups. 

1. Attitude of public at large—many superintendents who are aware of 
the need for sex education and who are confident that they have on their 
school staff resources for a program of sex education, still hesitate for fear 
that groups outside the school will criticize and perhaps “make trouble.” 

2. Attitudes of students—the fear of snickering and giggling, the fear of 
embarrassing the pupils, the fear that individuals will misunderstand whatever 

% Benjamin C. Gruenberg, High Schools and Sex Education. Washington, D. C.: 
U. 8. Government Printing Office, 1922. 


* Benjamin C. Gruenberg, “Sex Education in Secondary Schools: 1938,” Journal 
of Social Hygiene, Vol. XXIV, No. 9, December, 1938. 
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it may be that the teacher is trying to present, are offered as obstacles to 
introducing sex education into the high schools. 

3. Unsuitable school conditions—in any particular group the emotional 
maturity of the students varies considerably. Further, the cultural back- 
grounds of the children vary so much that the teacher finds it difficult to 
organize any body of instruction on a common basis of attitude and under- 
standing. 

4. Teacher load—in any program of sex education it is desirable for the 
teacher to know a great deal about the individual pupils. In large schools 
that is increasingly difficult. 

5. Parent objections—this difficulty is the most frequently cited objection 
to the introduction of sex education in the high school. 

6. Unpreparedness of teachers—teachers generally are unprepared to teach 
sex education. 


In 1947 Jacob A. Goldberg,’ as secretary to the Social Hygiene 
Committee in the New York Tuberculosis and Health Association, 
surveyed the sex education programs in the schools of some of the 
larger communities in the United States. He sent a letter of in- 
quiry to 185 school superintendents and received replies from 84. 
He wrote: 


A reading of the preceding comments from 40 communities indicates a fairly 
wide variation in plans and procedures currently in effect. A few school 
systems are attempting to do some teaching in elementary schools; about 25 
per cent cover human relations materials in the junior high schools; while 
all of those listed carry on some type of activity in the senior high schools. 
Indicative of the current status in those communities reported upon is the 
evidence of experimentation, trial efforts in selected schools, courses now be- 
ing prepared, and incidental attempts in a few instances. 

Comparison of the preceding reports with those of previous years indicates 
a growing interest and development. Needs still to be met include effective 
teacher training, development of educationally sound programs of teaching, 
parent education to parallel education of children, and a wider appreciation 
by the public as a whole of the need for the type of education and guidance 
generally known as “sex education.” Some would prefer the term “health 
and human relations education.” 


So far we have mentioned only status studies on the national 
level. Several statewide studies have been made, the best known 
of which is that reported by William Griffiths* in Minnesota. The 
summary and conclusions from the study conducted during the 
school year 1939-40 were as follows: 


1. In order to study the extent and nature of social hygiene education in 


5 Jacob A. Goldberg, “Sex Education or Social Hygiene Education in Schools in 
Forty Cities,” Journal of Social Hygiene, Vol. XXXIII, No. 9, December, 1947. 

6 William Griffiths, An Investigation of the Present Status of Social Hygiene Edw 
cation in the Minnesota Public Schools, p. 29. Minneapolis, Minn.: The Minnesota 
Department of Health, 1940. 
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the Minnesota public schools, questionnaires were sent out to 500 school 
superintendents. This investigation was based on 370 questionnaires. 

2. Of the 33 social hygiene topics listed in the questionnaire only a few 
of them were covered adequately, most of them were covered either not at 
all or only briefly mentioned in the school curriculum. 

8. Social hygiene topics classified under a General Biology division were 
ones taught most thoroughly while those classified under Anatomy and 
Physiology were taught least thoroughly. 

4. Schools were classified into three groups according to the size of enroll- 
ment. Schools with the largest enrollment taught the social hygiene topics 
to a greater extent than the other two enrollment groups. The middle size 
enrollment group covered the topics only a little more thoroughly than the 
small schools. 

5. The social hygiene topics were taught to a greater extent in the tenth 
grade than any other single grade, although the ninth and twelfth grades also 
taught a good amount. When grade combinations were studied, it was found 
that most of the topics were taught in the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades. 

6. More social hygiene topics were taught in the Biology Department than 
any other single department. Other departments covering the topics fairly 
well were: Physical Education, Home Economics, and Social Science. 

7. Only 45 of the 370 school superintendents felt that their present pro- 
grams in social hygiene education were satisfactory. The most frequent reasons 
for unsatisfactory programs were these: teachers have not been trained to 
teach social hygiene, community would not favor further teaching, and social 
hygiene course outlines and materials are not available. 

8. Nearly 90% of the school superintendents were in favor of having 
colleges offer courses to prospective teachers on principles and methods of 
teaching social hygiene in the public schools. 

9. A large number of school superintendents expressed their opinions on 
social hygiene education. There were those who felt that social hygiene 
should be kept completely out of the school curriculum, and also those who 
felt that there was an immediate need for such education in the schools. The 
great majority of superintendents felt that social hygiene education was im- 
portant and would welcome assistance in enlarging their programs. 


A more recent statewide study of the status of sex education 
in Pennsylvania is reported by Masley and Davis.?- The question- 
naire used was based upon one which will be described in the next 
chapter. As a result of their study Masley and Davis developed 
the following generalizations: 


1. The students in the larger schools are receiving a greater amount of 
planned instruction in sex education than those in the smaller schools. 

2. It seems that the factor which most frequently hinders or prevents the 
development of such a program is the lack of qualified teachers. Parental 
objection and objection by religious groups is not the major factor for the 
lack of development of a sex education program. 

3. It appears that the teachers in the secondary schools are the first to 

™John W. Masley and Arthur F. Davis, “The Status of Sex Education in the 


Public Secondary Schools of Pennsylvania,” Pennsylvania Journal of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Vol. 15, No. 3, October, 1952. 
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recognize the need for sex education and have a major share in the planning 
of the program. ‘In only one-third of the schools which have planned pro- 
grams are physicians and public health nurses used as resource people. 

4. The majority of sex education instruction takes place in the latter years 
of the student’s secondary school experience. In some cases this appears to 
be rather late with respect to the apparent needs of the student. 

5. It is also evident that the greatest emphasis is being placed on the 
physiological aspects of the problem while the psychological and sociological 
aspects are either not covered, or if they are, only in a small number of in- 
stances. 

6. It appears that a more comprehensive coverage of the total areas of sex 
education is achieved in those schools which have planned for such instruc- 
tion rather than attempt to cover it in an informal or incidental manner. 

7. Teachers who are responsible for sex education instruction are about 
equally divided between male and female, with a large percentage of those 
teachers being married. It is also indicated that the more experienced teacher 
is given this responsibility, as the median number of years of teaching ex- 
perience was well in excess of five. 

8. The areas of specialization in which the largest number of teachers are 
qualified are health and physical education, with biological science and gen- 
eral science also indicated for men, and home economics for women. 

9. School administrators indicate that the basis on which persons are chosen 
for this type of work is training and personality. 

10. As a whole it is encouraging to note the number of schools which have 
planned programs of sex education and possibly indicates a trend in the in- 
clusion of this area in the curriculum. 








CHAPTER III 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE WISCONSIN STUDY OF SEX 
EDUCATION IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


A QUESTIONNAIRE was sent to all of the 498 public high schools 
listed in the Official Wisconsin High School Directory.1 Accom- 
panying the questionnaire was a stamped, self-addressed envelope 
and a memorandum from the president of the Wisconsin Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals, which described the nature of 
the research and which suggested that each high school principal 
enlist the cooperation of his teachers in completing the question- 
naire for his school. This mailing was supplemented during suc- 
ceeding intervals by a second memorandum and two follow-up 
cards. A copy of the questionnaire, memoranda, and follow-up 
cards may be obtained from the author. A total of 404 principals 
(81% of the 498) responded with information from their respective 
schools. Only 14 of the returned questionnaires had to be dis- 
carded for incompleteness or failure to follow directions, which 
left a total of 390 questionnaires for analysis in this study. 

The total response is impressive. Not only are high schools 
in all of the 71 counties in Wisconsin represented in the responses, 
but 19 of the counties have a 100 per cent response, while the high 
schools in only 4 counties fall below a 50 per cent response. 

Table 1 shows the number of completed questionnaires which 
were gathered in this study, according to type of school. In terms 
of grade levels, Wisconsin has five types of high schools. However, 
a large majority of the schools are four-year high schools, including 
grades 9, 10, 11, and 12. 


TABLE 1.—COMPLETED QUESTIONNAIRES RECEIVED FROM DIFFERENT 
Types OF HicGH SCHOOLS 

















Completed 

Type Grade Levels Questionnaires 
I 7, 8,9 38 
II 10, 11, 12 23 
III 9, 10, 11, 12 228 
IV 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 8 
Vv 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 93 
Total 390 


1 Wisconsin Department of Public Instruction, Oficial Wisconsin High School Direc- 
tory. Madison, Wis.: The Department, annual. 
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The questionnaire was constructed with the assistance of ex- 
perts in statistics, curriculum, supervision, school administration, 
and family life education. In preliminary form the questionnaire 
was reviewed and criticized by more than a dozen high school 
principals. In its final form the questionnaire included six ques- 
tions: 


Question 1. The first question provided a chart on which the principal 
was asked to indicate for each of 13 topics in sex education, the extent to 
which it is discussed in certain high school courses. The directions asked that 
he use the following code: 


0—Topic not included 
1—Discussion of topic very general 
2—Topic fully discussed 


The topics were those which are most frequently suggested by social hygien- 
ists as topics which should be included in the high school curriculum. Space 
was provided for principals to write-in additional topics and courses. 

Question 2. In the second question the principal was asked to report 
whether or not he believed that the completed chart in question 1 gave a fair 
summary of sex education in his high school. He was encouraged to submit 
further comments and information, especially if he felt that the chart was 
not adequate. 

Question 3. This question was concerned with the development of the 
sex education program: Who were among the first to recognize the need and 
the problem in your community? What helpful resources have you found 
available for assistance in sex education? What materials have been most 
helpful? Who helped in planning sex education of pupils? 

Question 4. This question inquired about the teachers who provide sex 
education: age, sex, marital status, offspring, educational background in social 
and biological sciences. 

Question 5. This question asked for any further comments which the prin- 
cipal might want to submit. 

Question 6. This question merely asked, “Would you care to receive a 
summary of this study?” 


The returns on the questionnaire were substantiated by in- 
formation from the State Board of Health social hygiene lecturers, 
and by direct personal visitations and interviews with school ad- 
ministrators and teachers in some typical Wisconsin high schools. 








CHAPTER IV 


THE TEACHING OF SEX EDUCATION IN 
WISCONSIN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Responses to the first item on the questionnaire reveal that a 
great majority of Wisconsin high schools are offering some instruc- 
tion in sex education. In fact, only one questionnaire was re- 
turned with the notation, “We provide no sex education in our 
high school curriculum.” 

There appear to be three different approaches* to sex educa- 
tion in the high schools of Wisconsin. Twelve high schools (3% 
indicate that sex education is presented mainly through a “special 
course approach.” The most frequently used title for the course 
is “family relationships.” The guidance program offers many 
opportunities for sex education on an individual and group basis. 
Twenty five schools (6%) report a “guidance approach.” In six 
of these high schools sex education is definitely a part of the home- 
room guidance program. 

Informative discussion about sex education at a number of 
convenient and logically appropriate places in the course of study 
from kindergarten through high school is called the “integrated 
approach.” This approach is used in a majority of the 390 high 
schools from which questionnaires were received. In these schools 
sex education is usually taught as incidental or integrated units 
in such curriculum areas as science, social studies, home eco- 
nomics, physical education, agriculture, and language arts. How- 
ever, under the heading of “other courses” four schools (1%) re- 
port the inclusion of sex education units in a psychology course, 
eleven schools (3%) specify that the course in home nursing in- 
cludes sex education units, and seventeen schools (4%) report that 
sex education is included in a health education course. 

The following paragraphs summarize information from tables 
1 through 6 in the Appendix on the integration of sex education 
units into science, social studies, home economics, physical educa- 
tion, agriculture, and language arts courses. The different sex 
education topics are divided into four groups: (1) physiological 
aspects, (2) human relationships, (3) personal phases, and (4) 
venereal disease education. 


* No attempt is made in this study to evaluate the relative merits of the “special 
course approach,” the “guidance approach,” and the “integrated approach.” Some 
schools report combinations of these approaches. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL ASPECTS 


It is readily apparent that the physiological aspects of sex are 
stressed more than the psychological and sociological problems. 
For example, heredity and eugenics is discussed in the biology 
classes of 88% of Wisconsin’s high schools. Some of the jun- 
ior high schools have no biology classes. Forty percent of the 
reporting schools indicate that this topic is covered very generally 
in biology, while 48% indicate a more complete coverage. This 
topic is discussed in other classes such as general science (59% 
of reporting schools), social studies (58%), home economics (47%), 
and agriculture (44%). 

Plant and animal reproduction, as might be expected, is a 
biology class discussion topic in 88% of the reporting schools. 
The topic is fully covered through biology in 67% of the reporting 
schools, while 21% give the topic only general coverage through 
biology. In general science, plant and animal reproduction is 
given general coverage in 58% of the reporting schools and is 
given full coverage in 9% of the schools. Agriculture is reported 
as including a general coverage of this topic in 8% of the schools, 
with full coverage in 43% of the schools. (Not all high schools 
include agriculture in the curriculum.) 

Human reproduction is included in the biology class work at 
75% of the reporting schools; 54% with general coverage, 21% 
with full coverage. It is a discussion topic in physical education 
(21%), general science (29%), social studies (23%), and home 
economics (46%). 


HuMAN RELATIONSHIPS 


The very important topic, boy and girl relationships, receives 
some attention in social studies (68% of schools reporting), home 
economics (66%), physical education (40%), and language (32%). 
These percentages are considerably lower than those for the strictly 
physiological aspects of sex education. 

Sound courtship practices are discussed in home economics 
classes in 54% of the reporting schools, while 48% of the schools 
indicate this as a topic in the social studies. In 15% of the 
schools this topic is included in language arts classes. The same 
curriculum areas are most frequently checked for the topic of 
marital adjustments. Here social studies classes in 55% of the 
schools are credited with instructional responsibility, while home 
economics in 47% of the schools and language arts in 9% of the 
schools give some attention to marital adjustments. 
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Family responsibilities is a topic for social studies classes in 
73% of the reporting schools. In 65% of the schools it is re- 
ported as a topic in home economics. It is interesting to note, 
too, that 23% of the schools indicate this topic is given at least 
general consideration in language classes. The closely related 
topic of child care is included in social studies for 25% of the 
reporting high schools, while 74% of the schools list this topic 
in home economics. 

PERSONAL PHASES 


The more personal phases of sex education are taken into ac- 
count in some high schools. The topic of physical and mental 
changes associated with adolescence is reported in biology (52% 
of the reporting schools), home economics (52%), social studies 
(41%), physical education (37%), and language arts (12%). In- 
struction about menstrual hygiene is a part of home economics in 
54% of the high schools and a part of physical education in 34% 
of the high schools. Far fewer schools report any instruction re- 
lating to nocturnal emissions; in 17% of the schools it is a topic 
in physical education, and in 9% it is a topic in home economics. 
The problem of masterbation is discussed in physical education 
classes in 18% of the schools, and in home economics in about 
10% of the schools. 


VENEREAL DISEASE EDUCATION 


Venereal disease is another topic frequently assigned to biology 
classes, at least in 47% of the schools. It is also reported as a topic 
in home economics (32%), social studies (30%), and physical 
education (26%). The coverage for this topic is indicated almost 
as frequently as that for consideration of the physical and mental 
changes which accompany adolescence. 


SOME SHORT-CoMINGS 

No schools cover fully all of the topics listed in the question- 
naire for all pupils. A few schools cover rather completely all 
topics for some pupils, particularly those who take the home eco- 
nomics courses or a special course in family life education. Some 
schools include all of the topics in a general way, but there is no 
assurance that the instruction will reach all high school boys and 
girls. 

Grade placement of the units in sex education seems to have 
little reference to the problems and questions which boys and girls 
face. This point is clearly indicated in a comparison between the 
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reports from schools which include only grades 7, 8, and 9, and 
those schools which include only grades 10, 11, and 12. If the 
programs in these schools were based upon the real needs of boys 
and girls there would be evidence of an emphasis on certain topics 
such as physical and mental changes in adolescence, menstrual 
hygiene, and seminal emissions in the junior high school (grades 
7, 8, and 9), and emphasis on more advanced topics such as boy 
and girl relationships, marital adjustments, and family responsi- 
bilities in the senior high school (grades 10, 11, and 12). Outside 
of home economics classes, which are for the most part limited 
to girl pupils, this progression does not appear. 

Another indication of the lack of planning in terms of growing 
boys and girls is found in the treatment of two very personal topics. 
Menstrual hygiene, a topic of deep concern for girls, is considered, 
at least in a general way, in the physical education classes of 34% 
of the 390 schools, and in home economics classes of 54% of the 
schools. However, seminal emissions, a topic especially for boys, 
is reported as a part of physical education in only 17% of the high 
schools, with little or no inclusion in other classes. 


PRINCIPAL REACTIONS TO COMPLETED QUESTIONNAIRE 


A large majority (88%) of the 390 high school principals who 
participated in this study answered “yes” to the question, “Does 
the completed chart in question No. | give a fair summary of sex 
education in your high school?” ‘Table 7 in the Appendix pre- 
sents the statistics on this item. 

The nine principals who answered “no” on this question were 
asked to give additional information. Here are some of their 
comments: 


Individual pupil guidance is given. 

Much of this type of education is discussed with individuals by guidance 
counselors and the school nurse. 

We include lecturers from the state health department and the county 
nurse in our program. We expect to have the services of a county social 
worker next fall. 

It looks better on the chart than it really is. I do not feel that our pro- 
gram is comprehensive enough or coherent enough. 

Program in sex education has not been very progressive at this school. 
People concerned will have to feel the responsibility of it more greatly. 

Chart is more concrete than we teach. Not much done about sex educa- 
tion until tenth grade. 

We have a very thorough plan of sex education in our home room program, 
and in physical education with extensive use of visual aids. 
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A much expanded program of sex education was instigated this year in 
‘senior social problems’ with very favorable reactions from students and parents. 

To date the school and community is not convinced that sex education 
should be included in the school curriculum. 

It is difficult to evaluate and study our program because it is not set up 
as a separate item in the curriculum. 

Our boys’ and girls’ counselors do quite a lot of individual work in sex 
education. 


RECOGNITION OF NEED FOR SEX EDUCATION 


In the development of the sex education program, the teacher 
plays an important role in recognizing the need for such instruc- 
tion, the planning of the program, and the contribution of re- 
source materials to its development. Detailed statistics are pre- 
sented in tables 8 through 10 in the Appendix. An overwhelming 
majority of schools (78%) indicate that the teachers were among 
the first in the community to recognize the need and take positive 
action in the development of the sex education program. In al- 
most one fourth of the schools it is reported that the students also 
were among those who recognized the need, while in only 8 to 
10% of the schools did the parents, school board, parent-teacher 
organization, or health council express this need. 


Groups INVOLVED IN PLANNING FOR SEX EDUCATION 

Teachers and school administrators are reported most frequent- 
ly as those who were helpful in planning the sex education pro- 
gram. Approximately 21% of the schools indicate that the public 
health nurse had a part in planning the program. In only a small 
number of cases (10% or less) are the parent-teacher organization, 
physicians, school board, or health council reported as being in- 
volved in planning for sex education. 


RESOURCES FOR SEX EDUCATION 


The resources used in the sex education program are many and 
varied. The most frequently reported resource (59% of the schools) 
is the social hygiene lectures from the State Board of Health. 
This represents a recognition of the splendid service which these 
workers have provided to high schools throughout the state for 
over 25 years. Next in order of frequency are such resources as 
the public health nurse (45% of the schools reporting), physicians 
(28%), specially qualified teacher (21%), farm (13%), and library 
(11%). Other less frequently reported resources are hatchery, 
museum, hospital, zoo, specially qualified citizen, voluntary health 
agency, local health department. 
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The high school principals list many resource materials which 
have been helpful in the development of the sex education pro- 
gram. Here are the titles most frequently mentioned for books, 
pamphlets, magazines, and films: 


BOOKS 


1. Biester, Lillian L.; Griffiths, William; and Pearce, N. O. Units in Per- 
sonal Health and Human Relations. Minneapolis, Minn.: University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1947. It should be noted that in 1948 one copy of this book 
was furnished each high school in Wisconsin by the State Board of Health. 

2. Landis, Paul H. Your Marriage and Family Living. New York, N. Y.: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1946. 

3. Strain, Frances B. Love at the Threshold. New York, N. Y.: D. Apple- 
ton-Century Co., 1942. 

4. Duvall, Evelyn M. and Hill, Reuben. When You Marry. New York, 
N. Y.: Association Press, 1945. 

5. Groves, Ernest R.; Skinner, Edna L.; and Swenson, Sadie J. The Family 
and Its Relationships. Philadelphia, Penn.: J. B. Lippencott Co., 1941. 


PAMPHLETS 

1. International Cellucotton Products Co. Very Personally Yours. Chicago, 
Ill.: International Cellucotton Products Co., 1947. 

2. Faegre, Marion L. Understanding Ourselves. Minneapolis, Minn.: Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1943. 

3. Personal Products Corp. Growing Up and Liking It. Milltown, N. J.: 
Personal Products Corp., 1948. 

4. Wisconsin State Board of Health. Keeping Fit. Madison, Wis.: The 
Board, 1949. 

5. Crisp, Katherine B. Growing Into Maturity. Philadelphia, Penn.: J. B. 
Lippencott Co., 1944. 

6. Rice, Thurman B. Sex Education Series. Chicago, Ill.: American Medi- 
cal Association. The Story of Life, In Training, How Life Goes On and On, 
The Age of Romance, The Venereal Diseases. 

7. Griggs, Ione Q. Growing Up with Jim and Jean. Milwaukee, Wis.: 
The Milwaukee Journal, 1948. This booklet was prepared by a committee 
in the Wisconsin Cooperative School Health Program from a selection of 
items written by Mrs. Griggs for her daily column in the Milwaukee Journal. 


MAGAZINES 


1. Today’s Health (formerly Hygeia), American Medical Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

2. Seventeen, Triangle Publications, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

3. Good Housekeeping, Hurst Magazine, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

4. Parents’ Magazine, Parent’s Institute, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

5. Ladies Home Journal, Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Penn. 


FILMS 


1. The Story of Menstruation, 10 minutes, 16mm., color, sound, 1947. (In- 
ternational Cellucotton Products Co., Chicago, III.) 
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2. Human Reproduction, 20 minutes, 16mm., sound, 1947. (McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York, N. Y.) 

3. Human Growth, 19 minutes, 16mm., color, sound, 1948. (E. C. Brown 
Trust, Portland, Ore.) 

4. Reproduction Among Mammals, 11 minutes, 16mm., sound, 1937. (En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Chicago, Ill.) 

5. In the Beginning, 17 minutes, 16mm., sound, 1937. (U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, Washington, D. C.) 


‘TEACHERS PROVIDING SEX EDUCATION 


Information concerning the school personnel who have responsi- 
bilities in the sex education program is presented in tables 11 
through 15 in the Appendix. There are 1444 persons in the 390 
schools in this study who have responsibility for sex education. 
Of these, 56% are man and 44% are women. With respect to 
marital status 88% of the men teachers are married, while only 
35% of the women teachers are married. Seventy percent of these 
teachers are within the age bracket 20 to 40; 25% are in the age 
group 26-30 years. Fewer than half (47%) of the 1444 teachers 
(72% of married teachers) have children in their families. The 
number of children in each family ranges from 1 to 8, but the 
average is 2 offspring. 

The 1444 teachers are reported as having received preparation 
in natural science (57% of the teachers), social science (49%), phys- 
ical education (39%), guidance (31%), recreation (25%), family 
life education (25%), home economics (22%), and argiculture 
(13%). Most of these teachers have some preparation in two or 
three of these fields. 


FURTHER COMMENTS FROM PRINCIPALS 


From what high school principals wrote in the section of the 
questionnaire which asked for further comments on sex education, 
some of the factors which are believed to hinder the development 
of a full-scale program are lack of qualified teachers, objections 
by parents, curriculum tradition, school board conservatism, and 
religious objections.* On the other hand, some of the comments 
have a more hopeful outlook: 

1. We feel that our program of sex education is inadequate, and would 
welcome suggestions for a more complete program. (Many of the principals 
expressed a desire for help and suggestions.) 

2. We are now in the process of developing, through community coopera- 
tion, a sex education program. A large majority of our parents have pre- 

* Religious objections to sex education in schools is sometimes an expression of 


an individual's own interpretation of religious belief rather than an official point of 
view held by a given church or religious group. 
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viewed the Oregon film (Human Growth) and they favor the school’s offering 
a program which begins in the intermediate grades and continues through 
the high school. We are gradually arriving at a decision about how far we 
shall go and what emphasis we shall give to the physiological and moral 
aspects of sex. 

3. Our sex education is in the formative stages. We have a committee of 
parents and teachers working together on the details of a program. 

4. Our sex education is part of a well-rounded health education program. 

5. We have made a start through the social studies. Student interest and 
response became very high during a twelve-week study of social problems 
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related to courtship, marriage, home, and family. 

6. Our program grew out of a spontaneous request from high school pupils. 
This year represents our first attempt to provide some planned sex education. 
Next year we expect to improve and expand. 

7. Through inservice education we are planning to prepare all of our 
teachers to do some sex education as part of the guidance program. 

8. We have tried sex education in separate classes for girls and boys and 
also in mixed groups. We find that both methods are successful, and that 
the discussions are taken seriously by the pupils. We also find that the sopho- 
more and senior years are best for sex education. The pupils are interested 
in the subject and they are anxious to have many of the superstitions con- 
cerning sex exploded. In our experience it appears very necessary that the 
teacher possess the correct knowledge of terminology. The question-box is 
an easy means of encouraging pupils to submit their questions without em- 
barrassment. Each question is considered objectively and the subject is main- 
tained on a high plane. 

9. Our program is not complete, but at least we have made a start. We 
try to use all available resources. All teachers are encouraged to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities for sex education which arise in their classes. 








CHAPTER V 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


As part of the social change which is emerging from our new 
home and family economy, there is a renewed interest and activity 
in sex guidance and teaching. We are coming to recognize, even 
more than ever before, that every boy and girl has a right to look 
forward to a happy marriage and stable family life. We are be- 
ginning to see adequate preparation and help in achieving this 
end not only as an opportunity but as an obligation of society 
through its homes, churches, schools, youth serving agencies, and 
recreation facilities. 

Sex education is actually going on in every community all of 
the time and is affecting all of the young people. Sometimes it 
is erroneous and crude. Very often it is a matter of chance as to 
whether, by a proper balance of emotion and physical expression, 
the energy of the sex impulse is usefully sublimated or pathologi- 
cally diverted. 

The importance of sex education and the results of a “laissez 
faire” attitude toward it are aptly expressed by Dr. Thomas Par- 
ran,’ a former Surgeon General of the United States Public Health 
Service: 

Much that is good and evil in man has its origin in the sex impulse. 
Whether he follows the promptings of the sex impulse blindly or directs it and 
controls it for individually and socially desirable ends determines, in large 
part, whether he lives a life of physical and mental health or physical and 
mental disease. There has been a persistent feeling that blundering human 
beings should not discuss sex lest they corrupt and spoil it. Because discus- 
sion has been avoided, many people see sex dimly through a mist—dangerous, 
but mysteriously attractive. The effect of the taboo against discussion height- 
ens the curiosity of many people and imagination is often substituted for 
sober facts. 


Abundant evidence exists that sex education is needed, that it 
will find strong support among young people and their parents, 
and that good results will be achieved through it. This evidence, 
as summarized by Lester A. Kirkendall,? comes from many sources 
—sociologists, psychologists, psychiatrists, physicians, educators, 
public health workers. They have shown the dangers of mis- 
directed sex impulses to physical and mental well-being. They 

1 Gruenberg and Kaukonen, op. cit., p. IIT. 


2 Lester A. Kirkendall, Sex Education as Human Relations. New York, N. Y.: Inor 
Publishing Co., 1950. Chapters 1-4. 
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have shown over and over again the need for replacing taboos and 
ignorance by frank discussion and knowledge so that young people 
can attain healthy adulthood, free from needless fears and mis- 
givings. 

Yes, the need for sex education is generally recognized. Yet, 
for the most part, as teachers and parents—adult men and women 
that we are—we are cautious and fearful about it. What it should 
consist of, how and by whom instruction should be given, and the 
part to be played by the schools in their role of adjunct to the 
home are questions which make planning difficult. We are held 
back by the traditions of the past, limited by our lack of knowl- 
edge, unsure of results. 

The whole concept of sex education has broadened over the 
years. At one time the main idea and emphasis in sex education 
was the physiology of human reproduction and the devastation 
of the venereal diseases. Today sex education includes “an under- 
standing of physical development, mental health, the venereal 
diseases, and the social and psychological phases of human rela- 
tions as they are affected by sex; and guidance in matters relating 
to sex understanding and patterns of conduct, the building of 
sound bases for marriage, family life, and constructive com- 
munity living, the assumption of social responsibilities, and any 
other matters relating to normal associations between the sexes.” 
Various names have been used to designate this type of education 
such as social hygiene education, health and human relations, 
growing into maturity and family living. Perhaps the time has 
come to call it what it really is—sex education. 

The modern philosophy of sex education is clearly expressed 
in the report of a social hygiene education conference which was 
called by the U. S. Office of Education in December 1944. In 
reproducing here the principles developed by the conference, the 
term social hygiene education is replaced by sex education. 

1. Sex education is based upon the thesis that the sex factor in human 
living as it effects personal development, and especially in its relation to 
marriage, parenthood, the home, and the family, merits a dignified place 
among other topics of intense human interest. 

2. Sex education is an integral part of the total education of each human 
being. It is never finished but should keep pace with increasing maturity 
and experience. 

8. Sex education strives for the best possible development of all physical, 


psychological, ethical, and social aspects of life as these are in any way de- 
termined or influenced by the sex factor and its resulting traditions and asso- 


%U. S. Office of Education, Report of Social Hygiene Conference (mimeographed 
report). Washington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, 194%) ston University 


School of Education 
Library, 
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ciations. Thus broadly conceived it inevitably involves moral concepts and 
religious values. 

4. Sex education is based on the recognition and acceptance of sex as 
basic in human behavior and relationships. A primary purpose of such educa- 
tion is to establish attitudes, habits, and ideals toward sex which are satis- 
fying to the individual and which, at the same time, enable him to act in a 
socially responsible manner. 

5. Since the home has the child during his formative years, it is in the best 
position to make sex education part of the day-by-day process of growth and 
development. But as the child’s environment expands beyond the home, he 
meets an increasing number of questions and problems with sex connotations. 
There is, therefore, a responsibility on the part of various community agen- 
cies, such as the church, the school, and the group work agencies, to share 
with the home the continuing sex education of the child. 


A wide variety of documents and reports, prepared on the na- 
tional and state levels and reviewed in Chapter I of this bulletin 
give support and approval to these principles. The surveys sum- 
marized in Chapter II show more and more application of these 
principles to programs of sex education in high schools. 

The evidence collected in this study, as described in Chapter 
III and analyzed in Chapter IV, leads to the following generaliza- 
tions about the nature of sex education in Wisconsin high schools: 

1. All but one of the 390 schools involved in this study report 
some teaching in sex education through a special course in family 
relationships, a guidance approach, an integrated approach, or 
some combination of these plans. Most frequently the sex edu- 
cation topics are taught as incidental or integrated units in science, 
social studies, home economics, and physical education. Less fre- 
quently sex education topics are included in agriculture and 
language arts. A few schools teach sex education through health 
education, home nursing, and psychology courses. 

2. The physiological aspects of sex are stressed more than the 
psychological and sociological problems. For example, heredity 
and eugenics and plant and animal reproduction are the two topics 
most frequently reported as being “fully covered.” These two 
topics together with human reproduction represent by far the 
three topics most frequently reported as “very generally covered.” 
The units for heredity and eugenics and for plant and animal re- 
production are usually taught in the general science, biology, and 
agriculture courses. Human reproduction, when taught, is pre- 
sented mainly in the biology course, although there are some 
schools where units on human reproduction are included in physi- 
cal education, social studies, and home economics. 
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3. No schools provide comprehensive coverage of sex education 
topics for all pupils. The most extensive coverage appears to be 
taught in the home economics classes and in special courses on fam- 
ily life education. Neither of these arrangements reaches all boys 
and girls in the high schools where such courses are offered. In 
the opinion of 25 high school principals who were personally 
interviewed on this point, all agreed that the opportunity for sex 
education should be available to all boys and girls within a given 
high school. 

4. The criterion for assignment of sex education topics within 
the high school curriculum appears to be one of convenience. The 
process seems to be one of asking, “Where can we fit this topic 
into the curriculum with the least interruption or change?” rather 
than asking, “How can we incorporate these topics into our cur- 
riculum in such a way that they can be most influential and help- 
ful to youth?” This situation becomes evident when one compares 
the sex education which is being presented in junior high schools 
(grades 7, 8, and 9) with the programs in senior high schools 
(grades 10, 11, and 12). A desirable progression of emphases from 
some of the more personal aspects of sex at the junior high level 
to broader considerations of marriage and the family at the senior 
high school level is missing. 

5. It appears that the teachers in the secondary schools are the 
first to recognize the need for sex education and have a major 
share in planning the program. Others who have a strong influ- 
ence in the program are the social hygiene lecturers from the State 
Board of Health, the public health nurses, and local physicians. 
In one quarter of the schools the pupils have expressed an aware- 
ness of the need for sex education. 

6. A wide variety of resources are employed by schools in their 
sex education programs: teacher guides, audio-visual learning aids, 
community resources, and special lecturers. 

7. Most (70%) of the 1444 teachers providing sex education 
in the 390 reporting schools are in the age bracket 20 to 40. Fifty- 
six percent of the 1444 teachers are men and 44% are women. 
A large majority (88%) of the men teachers are married, while 
only slightly more than one-third (35%) of the women teachers 
are married. Of the married teachers, 72% have children in their 
families, the number of offspring ranging from 1 to 8 with an 
average of two children in each family. While being unmarried 
is not a disqualification, ideally, successful experience in a happy 
marriage and family life, and as a parent, is a valuable asset. 
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8. Most of the teachers (70%) have some preparation in two 
or more of the following fields: natural science, social science, 
physical education, guidance, recreation, family life education, 
home economics, and agriculture. These fields help to provide 
teachers with a background of information and understanding for 
sex education. Beyond this factor the immeasurable personal 
qualifications of the teachers are highly important. All of the 
twenty-five school administrators who were contacted for follow- 
up interviews in this study emphasized that the teacher of sex 
education must be a man or a woman who enjoys working with 
youth, who believes in their desire to find satisfying and acceptable 
adjustments to living, and who can secure and retain their confi- 
dence. He must also be mature in his own personality, and have 
achieved a satisfying relationship with his own peers. He needs 
a clear concept of human behavior and the significance of its 
interplay in marriage and family relationships. 

9. According to high school principals, the factors which hinder 
or prevent the development of sex education in schools are these: 
lack of qualified teachers, objections by parents, curriculum tradi- 
tion, school board conservatism, and religious objections. In the 
opinion of principals contacted for follow-up interviews, these 
factors are on the decline. Each year more teachers are available 
with specific preparation for sex education. Frank and open dis- 
cussions are helping adults to understand the joint responsibility 
of home, church, school, and youth-serving organizations in sex 
education. Studies of present programs by parents, teachers, and 
school boards are paving the way for more effective sex education 
programs. 

10. A great majority, almost 100%, of high schools indicate 
that they are doing something about sex education. They are no 
longer adhering to the belief that “sex education belongs entirely 
in the home, and the school has no responsibility.” The trend 
is in the direction of joint planning for sex education through 
home, community, church, and school. School administrators and 
teachers are asking for assistance in planning to meet more fully 
their share of the responsibility for the sex education of today’s 
youth. 
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TAsBiLe 1.—Topics Discussep IN Courses INCLUDED IN 38 SCHOOLS WITH GRADES 7, 8, AND 9 
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TABLE 2.—Topics DiscUssED IN Courses INCLUDED IN 23 SCHOOLS WITH GRADES 10, 11, AND 12 
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| COURSES 
Extent to | Home 
Topic which topic | General Physi- | Physical | Social Eco- Agri- 
is discussed | Science | Biology ology |Education} Studies | nomics | culture | Language} Others 
No. %| No. %| No. %| No. %| No. %| No. %| No. %| No. G%| No. GY 
Heredity and Not at all 21 + 91 2 9/22 96/18 79|10 42);10 43) 1 78} 17 741)18 78 
Eugenics Very general | 2 9/7 30; 0 O| 4 17 8 36/10 43] 2 9| 6 206; 3 8 
Fully 0 0; 14 61 1 4 1 2 5 22 3 M4 3 «13 0 0 2 
Plant & Animal Not at all | 21 91 1 4|}23 100|} 22 96|20 87|17 74|17 74)21 91)21 91 
Reproduction Very general | 1 4 4 17] 0 0 1 q 13 26; 0 0; 2 9 1 4 
Fully 1 4/18 79 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 6 26 0 0 1 4 
Human Not at all 21 ‘91 4 17/21 91/16 69/17 74|14 61/21 91)20 87/18 78 
Reproduction Very general | 2 9/14 61) 2 9| 5 22; 5 22) & 22) 2 9/3 13] 2 9 
Fully 0 0 5 22 0 0 2 9 1 4 4 17 0 0 0 0 3 6B 
Boy & Girl Not at all 22 96),17 74{23 100 8 35110 43 7 31/22 96;14 61/16 70 
Relations Very general | 1 4 22 0 0113 56 7 31 6 26 1 4 8 35 3 613 
Fully | 0 0 1 4 0 2 9 26;10 43 0 0 1 4 4 17 
Sound Not at all 23 100; 21 91;23 100; 16 7 14 61/10 43|22 96|17 74117 74 
Courtship Very general 0 0 2 9 0 0 6 26 6 26 4 7 1 4 6 26 3 613 
Practices Fully 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 4 3.68 9 40 0 0 0 3 613 
Marital Not at all 23 +100 21 91/)23 100;19 83110 43; 9 40/23 100)18 79/18 79 
Adjustment Very general | 0 0}; 2 9/0 0| 3 8 35} 8 34; 0 O|; 5 2;3 8 
Fully 0 oO 0 0}; 0 Oj; 1 4} 5 22; 6 2] 0 oO; 0 O; 2 8 
hild care | Not at all 23 100 | 17 74/)23 100} 19 82)17 74 2 9/23 100}18 79|19 8 
and Training | Very general] 0 0] 5 22} 0 O} 2 9 SBiy @&°:6 @€13 2:¢ & 
| Fully 0 o|} 1 4 0 0 2 9 3 13} 14 60 0 0 0 0 4 17 
amily Not at all 23 100) 17 74 22 «496 17 74) 11 48 5 22/22 96,16 70/18 79 
Responsibility Very general | 0 0 6 26 1 4 5 22 7 30 5 22 1 4 21 1 
fully 0 0 0 0 0 0; 1 4 5 22/13 56 0 0 2 9 4 17 
Physical & Not at all 22 96110 43)22 96 9 40/15 66/10 43/23 100; 20 87/18 79 
Mental Changes Very general 1 4/10 4 1 4\};10 4 6 25 7 31 0 3 613 1 4 
n Adolescence Fully 0 0; 3 4] 0 0; 4 17} 2 9| 6 2%) 0 0; 0 0| 4 17 
ae eS es Seed 
Menstrual | Not at all 22 96/21 91) 23 100 8 35]22 96/11 48] 23 100} 22 96/20 8&7 
Hygiene Very general | 1 4 2 9 0 0 7 30 1 4 4 17 0 0 1 4 1 4 
| Fully ; 0 0 0 0 0 0 8 35 0 0 8 35 0 0 0 0 2 9 
Seminal | Not at all 21 91/20 87/22 96/16 69/22 96/20 87] 23 100/22 96/21 92 
Emissions | Very general | 2 i) 3 «613 1 7 31 1 4 1 4 0 0 1 4 1 4 
| Fully /o of 0 of 0 o| 0 o| 0 of 2 9/0 of o o]1 4 
Masturbation Not at all 22 96/20 87|22 96/17 74/)22 96/18 79|23 100} 22 96)19 8 
| Very general 1 41/3 8B 1 4| 6 26 1 4/3 13] 0 0 1 4; 3 2B 
| Fully |o 0/0 of 0 Oo] 0 o| 0 of 2 8] 0 of o oO} 1 4 
Venereal | Notatall |21 96| 9 40/21 91] 14 61/16 70] 14 61/23 100) 22 96/18 79 
Diseases | Very general | 2 4;10 43] 2 9;| 7 30}; 4 17] 6 26); 0 OO; 1 4| 2 8 
| Fully | 0 0| 4 #17; 0 0}] 2 9] 3 3 13}; 0 OO}; 0 O| 3 8 
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Taste 3.—Topics Discussep in Courses INCLUDED IN 228 SCHOOLS WITH GRADES 9 THROUGH 12 
































































































































COURSES 
Extent to : : Home ; 
Topic which topic | General Physi- | Physical | Social Eco- Agri- 

is discussed | Science | Biology ology j|Education| Studies | nomics | culture | Language} Others 
No. %| No. %| No. %| No. %| No. %| No. %| No. %| No. G%]| No. Y 
Heredity and Not at all 86 37 13 6 | 201 87 | 188 82; 89 40] 122 53/111 51) 201 88 215 4 
Eugenics Very general | 136 60 97 42 18 8 36 16| 109 47 86 38 54 23 25 11 8 4 
Fully 6 3/118 52 9 §& 4 2 30 13 20 9 63 26 es & § 2 
Plant & Animal Not at all 73 32 11 5 {| 208 90] 222 97] 194 85 | 187 82] 95 42] 221 97 | 223 9 
Reproduction Very general | 140 61 52 23 16 6 8 6 3 33 «15 34 15 21 9 6 3 42 
Fully 15 7) 165 72 4 2 0 0 1 0 7 3/112 49 1 0 1 0 
Human Not at all 163 71 45 19 | 204 89/ 191 84] 171 75/119 53 | 189 83 | 223 98 | 219 9% 
Reproduction Very general| 63 28 /| 133 59 19 9 31 13 45 19 67 29 37 (16 5 2 4 2 
Fully 2 1] 5O 22 5 2 6 3 12 6] 42 18 2 0 0 &§ 2 
Boy and Girl Not at all 193 85 | 165 72 | 215 94] 153 67 | 62 27 | 79 35) 200 92) 154 68 | 215 9% 

Relations Very general| 33 14 60 27 10 5 61 27) 116 51 71 31 igs 8 65 28 6 
Fully . 2 3 1 3 1 14 6] 50 22) 78 34 1 0 9 4 7 3 
Sound Not at all 216 98 | 200 87 | 222 97 195 86| 109 48 | 103 44) 222 97) 193 83 218 95 
Courtship Very general ll 5 24 «#11 6 3 28 12 82 36 66 30 6 63 33 (16 6 3 
Practices Fully 1 0 4 2 0 0 5 2] 37 16| 59 26 0 0 =» 3 4 2 
Marital Not at all 223 98 | 208 91 | 221 97 | 216 95 | 94 42] 120 52 | 223 98 | 204 8% | 217 9% 
Adjustment Very general 4 2 19 9 7 3 ll 5] 96 43 64 28 5 2 21 10 9 4 
Fully 1 0 1 0 0 0 1 OO} 38 15] 44 20 0 0 3 61 3 
Child care Not at all 213 94} 177 78 | 216 95 | 218 95] 168 74| 68 30 | 226 99 | 210 92] 217 9% 
and Training Very general 15 «6 47 20 ll 5 9 5 23 42 18 2 1 17 8 3 
ully 0 0 3 1 0 1 0 7 3/118 52 0 0 1 0 5 2 
Family Not at all 204 89/177 78/217 95 208 90 56 24 84 37 | 203 89/179 77 | 215 9% 
Responsibilities Very general | 23 11 43 18 11 5 18 9] 102 44 45 20 22 10 41 19 9 4 
Fully 1 0 8 4 0 0 » = 70 32] 99 43 3 1 8 4 4 2 
Physical & Not at all 187 82} 104 45 | 204 89 | 157 69] 123 54] 109 47 | 217 95 | 201 88 | 215 94 
Mental Changes Very general | 40 18] 93 41 17 8 57 25 83 36 73 32 li 5 24 10 8 4 
in Adolescence Fully 1 Oj; 31 14 7 3 14 6 22 10 46 21 0 0 3 #1 5 2 
Menstrual Not at all 224 98 | 206 90 | 223 98 | 166 73 | 219 96 | 100 43 | 226 100 | 228 100 | 219 9% 
Hygiene Very general 4 2 18 8 3. (1 33 (14 6 3 53 25 0 0 6 3 
Fully 0 0 4 2 2 1] 2 13 3 1 75 32 1 0 0 0 3 1 
Seminal Not at all 223 98 | 212 92 225 99] 198 88 | 222 97 | 206 89 | 216 95 | 228 100 | 226 9% 
Emissions Very general 5 2 467 3. (1 22 10 6 3 166 8 ll 65 0 2 1 
Fully 0 0 2 1 0 0 8 2 0 6 3 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Masturbation Not at all 226 99 | 219 96 | 225 99 | 195 84) 220 96 | 207 90 | 224 99 | 228 100 | 226 9% 
Very general 2 1 7 3 3 1] 27 1B 8 4] 17 8 3 1 0 0 2 1 
ully 0 0 2 1 0 0 6 3 0 0 4 2 1 0 0 0 0 0 
Venereal Not at all 193 85 | 108 47 | 211 92) 175 76| 153 66) 153 66) 219 96) 225 99] 215 4 
Diseases Very general | 33 14) 101 44 13 6 47 21 66 30 58 26 8 4 2 10 5 
Fully 2 1 19 9 4 2 6 3 9 4 17 8 1 0 1 0 3 1 
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TasBLe 4.—Topics DiscussED IN Courses INCLUDED IN 8 SCHOOLS 
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WITH GRADES 8 THROUGH 12 

































































COURSES 
Extent to Home 
Topic which topic | General Physi- | Physical} Social Eco- Agri- 
is discussed | Science | Biology ology |Education| Studies | nomics | culture | Language) Others 
No. %| No. %| No. %| No. %| No. %| No. %]| No. %| No. B%| No. % 
Heredity and Not at all 3 37.5] 1 12.517 87.5} 4 50.0) 4 50.0|5 62.5) 5 62.5|7 87.5|7 87.5 
Eugenics Very general} 5 62.5/ 4 50.0] 1 12.5) 4 50.0/3 37.5/3 37.5) 1 12.5) 1 12.5] 1 12.5 
Fully 0 00 3 37.5) 0 00 0 00 1 12.5;0 00 2 25.0);0 00 0 00 
Plant & Animal Not at all 3 37.511 12.5] 7 87.5|6 75.0|7 87.5|6 75.0/3 37.5) 8 100 8 100 
Reproduction Very general | 5 62.5 | 3 37.5|1 12.5/2 25.0/1 12.5/2 25.0) 1 12.56/90 00 0 00 
Fully 0 00 4 50.0)0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 4 50.0} 0 00 0 00 
Human Not at all 7 87.5|2 25.018 100 |5 62.5|7 87.5|6 75.0] 8 100 |8 100 |7 87.5 
Reproduction Very general | 1 12.5) 6 75.0] 0 00 3 37.5|1 12.56|2 25.0) 0 00 0 00 1 12.5 
Fully 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 
Boy and Girl Not atall | 8 100 |7 87.5|8 100 | 4 50.0|4 50.0/4 50.0/8 100 |8 100 | 8 100 
Relations Very general | 0 00 1 12.5|;0 00 4 50.0; 3 37.5|3 37.5) 0 00 0 00 0 00 
Fully 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 1 12.5] 1 12.5|0 00 0 00 0 00 
Sound Not at all 8 100 |8 100 | 8 100 |7 87.5|5 62.5/4 50.0/8 100 | 8 100 | 8 100 
Courtship Very general | 0 00 0 00 0 00 1 12.5} 2 25.0) 4 50.0; 0 00 0 00 0 00 
Practices Fully 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 1 12.5}0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 
Marital Not at all 8 100 |8 100 |7 87.5|8 100 | 6 75.0} 3 37.5) 8 100 | 8 100 | 8 100 
Adjustment Very general | 0 00 0 00 1 12.5|}0 00 2 25.0|3 37.5) 0 00 0 00 0 00 
Fully 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 2 25.0/0 00 0 00 0 00 
Child care Not at all 8 100 | 7 87.5|7 87.5|7 87.5|7 87.5|3 37.5) 7 87.5) 8 100 | 8 100 
and Training Very general | 0 00 1 12.5] 1 12.6|1 12.5]1 12.5|)2 25.0} 1 12.5|0 00 0 00 
Fully 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 3 37.5|0 00 0 00 0 00 
Family Not at all 7 87.5|6 75.0|}8 100 |8 100 |3 37.5|3 37.5|5 62.5) 8 100 |7 87.5 
Responsibility Very general| 1 12.5 | 2 25.0} 0 00 0 00 3 37.5|3 37.5|2 25.0; 0 00 1 12.5 
Fully 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 2 25.0) 2 25.0) 1 12.5|0 00 0 00 
Physical & Not at all 7 87.5|4 50.0|7 87.5] 5 62.5/)8 100 | 5 62.5|8 100 | 8 100 |7 87.5 
Mental Changes | Very general} 1 12.5] 4 50.0} 1 12.5|3 37.5|0 00 2 25.0; 0 00 0 00 1 12.5 
in Adolescence ully 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 1 12.5/;0 00 0 00 0 00 
Menstrual Not at all 8 100 |8 100 | 8 100 | 4 50.0} 8 100 | 4 50.0) 8 100 | 8 100 | 8 100 
Hygiene Very general | 0 00 0 00 0 00 2 25.0; 0 00 3 37.5|0 00 0 00 0 00 
ully 0 00 0 00 0 00 2 25.0|0 00 1 12.5)0 00 0 00 0 00 
Seminal Not at all 8 100 |8 100 |8 100 |7 87.5|8 100 | 8 100 | 8 100 | 8 100 | 8 100 
Emissions Very general | 0 00 0 00 0 00 1 12.5|;0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 
ully 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 
Masturbation Not at all 8 100 |8 100 |8 100 |7 87.5) 8 100 | 8 100 | 8 100 | 8 100 | 8 100 
Very general | 0 00 0 00 0 00 1 12.5;0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 
Fully 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 
Venereal Not at all 8 100 |5 62.5/8 100 |7 87.5|6 75.0|6 75.0) 8 100 |8 100 | 8 100 
Diseases Very general | 0 00 3 37.5|0 00 1 12.5|2 25.0} 2 25.0) 0 00 0 00 0 00 
Fully 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 0 00 












































TABLE 5.—Topics Discussep IN Courses INCLUDED IN 93 SCHOOLS WITH GRADES 
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COURSES 
Extent to Home . 
Topic which topic Physi- | Physical | Social Eco- Agri- 

is disc ology {Education| Studies | nomics | culture 

No. %| No. %| No. %| No. %| No. GB 

Heredity and Not at all 7 78 | 74 79|33 35137 40/46 49 
Eugenics Very general 15 16|)18 20;52 66;42 45/;18 20 5 
Fully S. GF a 1} 8 9/14 15]29 31 1 
Plant & Animal Not at all 75 81; 86 92/7 82|73 79|39 42 88 95 
Reproduction Very general 4 «15 16 17/16 17 4 4 
ully 4 4; 0 oO; 1 1; 4 4/47 651 s (Uf 
Human Not at all 77 83)|78 84/71 76)38 41/68 73 87 94 
Reproduction Very general 12 13/12 13|22 24)27 29/21 23 4 4 
Fully 4 4) 3 3] 0 0; 28 30} 4 4 2 2 
Boy and Girl Not at all 78 8 91/57 62/)26 28;22 24/8 90 83 90 
Relations Very general | 15 7 8/31 33/42 45)29 31 8 8 8 8 
Fully 0 1 1} 5 5&{|25 27) 42 45; 2 2 2 2 
Sound Not at all 91 90 97)79 85)42 45|30 32/90 97 89 96 
Courtship Very general | 2 3 3; 11 12|35 38|30 32 1 1 3 3 
tices Fully 0 0 OO; 3 3/16 17/33 36] 2 2 1 1 
Marital Not at all 92 90 97/90 97/33 36)}41 44/89 96 88 95 
Adjustment Very general | 1 3 3 42 45127 29] 4 4 4 4 
Fully 0 0 oO; 0 O; 18 19|25 27; 0 0O a 
Child care Not at all 89 81 87| 87 94/67 72/17 18]89 96 90 97 
and Training Very general | 4 12 13] 6 6/22 24/)21 23] 3 3 2 2 
Fully 0 0 Oo; O0O Of 4 4/55 59) 1 1 1 1 
Family Not at all 85 8 91/82 88/19 20|25 27/79 8 84 90 
Responsibility Very general | 8 S 9} 11 12;38 41/21 23)11 12 8 a 
ully 0 0 00 0 00;36 39/47 650 3 3 1 1 
Physical & Not at all 76 74 80} 61 51 55/33 35/86 93 85 92 
Mental Changes Very general | 15 16 17; 28 30;)33 36)36 39 6 6 6 66 
in Adolescence Fully 2 3 3; 4 9 9/24 2] 1 1 » = 
Menstrual Not at all 87 94/68 73|93 100| 34 37/93 100 87 94 
Hygiene Very general 4 4/13 14 0 0|27 29 0 0 5 5 
Fully 2 2/;12 13 0 0;32 34 0 0 1 1 
Seminal Not at all 89 96/|75 81; 93 100; 8 90/85 92 90 
Emissions Very general 5 3 3) 14 15] 0 0 7 7] 6 6 2 32 
Fully 3 1 1} 4 4/0 O; 38 38] 2 2 1 1 
Masturbation Not at all 88 90 97/73 79|93 100/83 89/91 98 89 96 
Very general 2 2 15 16] 0 0; 9 0} 2 2 3 3 
| Fully 3 1 se 856 OF 2 1; 0 0 1 1 
Venereal | Not at all 46 80 86/68 73/64 69/55 60/87 94 86 «693 
Diseases | Very general 35 11 12; 20 22|28 30/33 35) 6 6 5 65 
Fully 12 2 2 5 5 1 1 5 5 0 0 2 2 
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Others 
No. % 
87 94 
5 5 
e 4 
88 95 
4 
1 
87 94 
4 4 
2 2 
83 90 
Se 
2 2 
89 «96 
3 3 
1 1 
B85 
q 4 
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0 97 
2 2 
1 1 
4 90 
8 9 
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592 
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2 2 
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1 1 
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1 1 
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3. 3 
1 1 














TABLE 6.—Topics DiscussED IN Courses INCLUDED IN 390 WiIscoNnsIN HIGH SCHOOLS 


Tae Area or Faminy Lire Epvucation 





Topic 


Extent to 
which topic 
is discussed 








Agri- 
culture 





No. 


% 





Heredity and 
Eugenics 


Not at all 
Very general 
Fully 





Plant & Animal 
Reproduction 


Not at all 
Very general 





Human 
Reproduction 


Not at all 
Very general 
ully 





Boy and Girl 
Relations 


Not at all 
Very general 
Fully 





Sound — 
Courtship 
Practices 


Not at all 
Very general 
Fully 





Marital 
Adjustment 


Not at all 
Very general 
Fully 





Child care 
and Training 


Not at all 
Very general 
Fully 





Family 
Responsibility 


Not at all 
Very general 
Fully 





Physical «& 
Mental Changes 
in Adolescence 





Not at all 
Very general 
ully 














Menstrual Not at all 
Hygiene Very general 
Fully 
Seminal Not at all 
Emissions Very general 
Fully 
Masturbation Not at all 
Very general 
Fully 
Venereal Not at all 
Disease Very general 





Fully 
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TABLE 7.—PRINCIPAL’s INDICATION OF WHETHER OR Not COMPLETED CHART GIVES 
A Farr SUMMARY OF SEx EDUCATION IN His SCHOOL 

















TYPE OF SCHOOL 
Response Grades Grades Grades Grades Grades Totals 
7-9 10-12 9-12 8-12 7-12 

No. %|No %|No %|No %|No % | No. % 

Wilnidasasvsbecneuccteckesades 31 82 19 83 | 202 89 5 90 97 | 347 88 
Th dé-stawaedenshosteetdantunes 0 0 0 0 8 3 1 12 0 0 9 3 
PIED, ccchnwndccktawebrets 7 18 4 17} 18 8 2 3 3 | 34 9 
Total Schools. ............. -| 38 100 23 +4100) 228 100 8 100 93 100/| 390 100 























TABLE 8.—Grours WHO WERE AMONG THE First TO RECOGNIZE NEED FOR SEX 




















EDUCATION 
TYPE OF SCHOOL 
Group Grades Grades Grades Grades Grades Totals 
7-9 10-12 9-12 8-12 7-12 

No. %|No %|No %|No %|No %|No % 

I cckcinsitatousensansswee 26 68 |} 19 83 | 181 79 4 50 | 75 81 | 305 78 
Ms cdpaneuscdssevensvacs 6 16 6 26) 6 28 0 0} 20 22) 9 24 
rer 0 0 0 Oo; 18 8 1 12} 13 14} 32 8 
Parent-Teacher Association... .. . 5 13 1 4 18 8 0 0 13 14| 37 9 
DL» siekupnebvudeieaeanean 4 11 3 13; 20 9 0 0} 15 16} 42 10 
Health Council................. 7 18 4 17 13 6 0 0 9 10} 33 8 
Bs kan Giendaceetevaeeneceses 0 0 1 4 2 1 1 12 2 2 6 2 
Civic Organizations............. 1 3 0 0 2 1 0 0 1 1 4 1 
BK fincas knnnaieniniaseons 4 11 3 13} 11 5 0 0 4 4| 22 6 
Pe iitccctvenssnen 38 100| 23 100) 228 100 8 100} 93 100/390 100 




















Nore: Many schools checked more than one group. 
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TABLE 9.—AVAILABLE RESOURCES FOR SEX EDUCATION 
TYPE OF SCHOOL 
Resource Grades Grades Grades Grades Grades Totals 
| 7-9 10-12 9-12 8-12 7-12 
No. %|No. %|No. %|No. %|No %|No % 
Social Hygiene Lecturer 12 32 12 52 | 147 65 3 38 | 57 61 | 231 59 
Public Health Nurse | 16 42 12 52 | 100 44 2 25 46 50 | 176 45 
Physicians | 14 37 9 39 53 23 4 50 | 29 31 | 109 28 
Specially Qualified Teacher 12 32 6 26 43 19 2 25 22 24 85 21 
Farm 0 0 0 0; 32 14 1 13 19 20 52 13 
Hatchery 1 3 0 0 16 7 2 25 8 9 27 7 
Library 7 18 4 17 17 7 2 25 12 13 42 11 
Museum 1 3 1 a 8 4 1 13 1 1 12 3 
Specially Qualified Citizen 0 0 1 4 8 dq 1 13 5 5] 15 4 
Hospital 0 0 1 4 5 2 1 13 6 6 13 3 
700... 1 3 1 4 3 1 2 25 1 1 8 2 
Other 2 5| 2 9/2 99| © O} 6 6/3 8 
Total Schools. 38 100] 23 100} 228 100 8 100 93 100; 390 100 
Nore: Many schools checked more than one resource. 
Taste 10.—Grours HELPFUL IN PLANNING FOR SEx EDUCATION 
TYPE OF SCHOOL 
Group Grades Grades Grades Grades Grades Totals 
79 10-12 9-12 8-12 7-12 
No. % | No. % | No. % | No. % | No. % | No. % 
I ce scaccnsss 27 71 18 78 | 161 70 3 38 67 72 | 276 71 
Bic cnccceseecnnees 17 45 12 52 | 105 46 3 38 53 57 | 190 49 
Public Health Nurses............ 10 «26 7 81) 37 16 2 2%] 2 28) 8 21 
Parent-Teacher Association....... 8 21 2 9] 16 7 0 0 7 8} 33 8 
Ps tvndadedededeansata 2 5 2 9] 22 10 0 0; 10 Il] 36 a 
PL i cceacnnndesensnes 1 3 1 4/ 128 6 0 0 8 9) 23 6 
Health Council.................. 6 16 1 4 7 3 0 0 1 1 15 4 
Civie Groups... .. 0 0 0 0 2 1 0 0 1 1 3 1 
adcuesduccneassovss 4 ll 3 13 5 2 0 0 4 4 16 4 
Ws 6 ov sncnsicccves 38 100} 23 100| 228 100 8 100} 93 100} 390 100 























Nore: Many schools checked more than one group 
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TABLE 11.—SEx AND MARITAL STATUS OF TEACHERS PROVIDING SEx EDUCATION 










































































TYPE OF SCHOOL 
Status | Grades Grades Grades Grades Grades Totals 
7-9 10-12 9-12 8-12 7-12 
No. %|No %|No %|No. %|No %|No 4% 
Married Male.. 59 43 51 41} 411 51 13 45 | 167 49 | 701 49 
PE netiieckevaksiavede’ 8 6 6 5| 65 8 3 10} 25 7 | 107 7 
Married Female................. 20 15 8 7 | 125 15 4 14] 65 19 ; 222 15 
Single Female... 49 36} 59 47 | 208 25 9 31 86 25 | 411 29 
Unreported. . . 0 0 0 0 3 1 0 0 0 0 3 0 
Total Teachers 136 100 | 124 100/812 100/ 29 100/| 343 100 |1444 100 
TABLE 12.—AGE OF TEACHERS PROVIDING SEx EDUCATION 
TYPE OF SCHOOL 
Age Group Grades Grades Grades Grades Grades Totals 
7-9 10-12 9-12 8-12 7-12 

No. % | No. % | No. % | No. % | No. % | No. % 

IIE cs nvcheersweensans ll 8 4 3} 39 5 3 610 7 2) 64 5 
En re ee 0 0 0 0 3 0 1 3 1 0 5 0 
0 eee 17 13 ll 9 | 171 21 4 14) 64 19 | 267 18 
26 to 30 years...... 19 14 ll 9 | 223 28 4 14 | 104 30 | 361 25 
31 to 35 years..... soon ae 13 13 11 | 113 14 2 7 52 15 | 197 14 
36 to 40 years 29 21 31 25 | 76 10 6 21 46 13 | 188 13 
SE ititedsedeccnsebes 12 8} 21 17 72 9 3 10 26 8 | 134 9 
Se nectcccsencnsdéaces 17 13 18 15 68 8 2 7 28 9 | 133 9 
a ere 8 6 9 7 19 2 4 14 9 2] 4 4 
56 to 60 years... 2 1 3 2] 20 2 0 0 4 1} 29 2 
Piss siccavcccancans 4 3 3 2 5 1 0 0 2 1|} 4 1 
Se 0 0 0 0 2 0 0 0 0 0 2 0 
Se in cnsseideccccusns 0 0 0 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 
Total Teachers. . 136 100] 124 100; 812 100] 29 100] 343 100 1444 100 
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TABLE 13.—NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN FAMILIES OF TEACHERS PROVIDING 
Sex EDUCATION 




















TYPE OF SCHOOL 
Number of Children Grades Grades Grades Grades Grades Totals 
7-9 10-12 9-12 8-12 7-12 

No. % | No % | No % | No % | No % | No % 

Disitdcnisedsbenesheidceeanetne 84 61 80 64 | 419 52 13 45 | 180 53 76 33 
Bitcanes 20 15 13 11 | 149 18 3 10 62 18 | 247 7 
™ 21 16} 16 13 | 152 19 8 28] 59 16/256 18 
Didi cetrnanadsaemersawsknnewen 6 4 9 7 61 7 + 14 28 8 | 108 8 
a. 3 2 5 4 25 3 0 0 9 3 42 3 
Dientcnaes 1 1 1 1 5 1 1 3 2 1 10 1 
Giese 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 2 1 2 0 
Bes 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
8 1 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 3 0 
Total Teachers .| 136 100] 124 100/812 100 29 100) 343 100 {1444 100 




















TABLE 14.-—-SPECIAL FIELDS IN PREPARATION OF TEACHERS PROVIDING SEX 
































EDUCATION 
TYPE OF SCHOOL 
Special Field Grades Grades Grades Grades Grades Totals 
7-9 10-12 9-12 8-12 7-12 

No. %|No %|Ne %|No B%IlNo %lNo F&F 

Natural Science... .. el ae 43) 8 67 | 465 57 16 55 | 203 59 | 825 7 
Social Science... . Ree 44 32 7 7 | 402 50 16 55 | 171 50 | 703 49 
Home Economics ' ow a 18 28 23 | 168 21 5 17 88 26 | 313 22 
Agriculture. ..... baie eT 4 8 6 | 123 15 4 14] 43 13 | 184 13 
Physical Education. . eo 49 4 35,299 37) 12 41} 1388 40) 560 39 
Recreation....... ..| 34 3! 19 | 203 25 9 $81) 97 £28|366 2 
Family Life Education. . ..| 28 21] 29 23} 202 25 4 14] 96 28/359 25 
Guidance... ..... ‘ .| 50 37 39 31 | 247 31 10 34 | 103 30 | 449 31 
Total Teachers ....-| 1386 100] 124 100/812 100 29 100/343 100 |1444 100 











Nore: Many teachers have more than one area of specialization. 
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TABLE 15.—NUMBER OF SPECIAL FIELDS IN PREPARATION OF INDIVIDUAL TEACHERS 
PROVIDING SEX EDUCATION 





TYPE OF SCHOOL 





Number of Special Fields Grades Grades Grades 
) 10-12 9-12 8-12 





No. 


Not reported. . 
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Total Teachers 


8 
































